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AT THE LAST. 

Three little words within my brain 
Beat back and forth their one refrain. 
Three little words, whose dull distress 
Means everything and nothingness, 
Unbidden move my lips instead 
Of other utterance : She is dead. 

Here, lingering, we talked of late 
Beside the hedge-grown garden gate ; 
Till, smiling, ere the twilight fell 
She bade me take a last farewell. 
Those were the final words she said — 
But yesterday — and she is dead ! 

I see the very gown she wore, 

The color I had praised before ; 

The swaying length, where she would pass, 

Made a light rustle on the grass : 

There in the porch she turned her head 

For one last smile — and she is dead ! 

Could I have .known what was to come, 
Those hours had not been blind and dumb ! 
I would have followed close with Death, 
Have striven for every glance and breath ! 
But now — the final word is said, 
The last look taken — she is dead. 

We were not lovers — such as they 
Who pledge a faith to last for aye ; 
Yet seems the Universe to mc 
A riddle now without a key : 
What means the sunshine overhead, 
The bloom below — now she is dead ? 

So new my grief, its sudden haze 
Bewilders my accustomed ways ; 
And yet so old, it seems my heart 
Was never from its pain apart : — 
What was and is and shall be, wed 
With that one sentence — She is dead. 

— Kate Putnam Osgood. 



TURNING THE WALE. 

Mrs. Landis's tea-kettle was boiling, and Mrs. Lan- 
dis's old rocking-chair was clacking back and forth. 
Her gray hair was scraped away from her face and 
gathered into a knobby little knoll behind, and her 
gray eyes gleamed under her shaggy eyebrows like 
burning furze bushes. The cat beside the stove 
purred an accompaniment to the tea-kettle, and a 
lame hen hobbled about the kitchen floor crooning 
away as though she was the proprietor. Suddenly a 
quick footfall sounded on the wooden doorstep ; the 
door opened with a sharp click, and a little round 
woman slipped briskly in, looking like an overblown 
peony. She untied the strings of the green silk 
calash that surmounted her head like an old-fash- 
ioned chaise-top, and tied them again before she was 
fairly through the doorway. 

" I mustn't stay a minute," she began, " not a min- 
ute. I left my bread a-rising ; it is coming up like a 
puff; I don't know when I've had such luck with my 
em'tins" — Mrs. Venter always had extraordinary 
luck with whatever she undertook — "but 1 got my 
pot on — our men folks think there is nothing like 
boiled pot for dinner— and just run in to ask if you 
can tell how to turn that wale in the diamond diaper ? " 

Mrs. Landis looked pensively at the hen trying to 
flutter up upon the edge of a corn basket that stood 
by the stove filled with cobs, and pinched in her lips 
for a moment while the new-comer tied and untied 
her strings twice. She shook her head. "Strange 
how folks' do forget ! I did know once. But I can't 
bring it to my mind now no more than that hen." 

" I expected likely," returned Mrs. Venter, in a tone 
of resigned melancholy. " The folks that know any- 
thing are all dead or moved away. I've laid awake 
nights, but I can't think how to turn that wale, and 
there's nobody alive that knows how. Nabby has 
forgotten. She can't remember so much about it as 
I can. I could cry well enough because Nabby let 
her loom be burnt for firewood in the Hampleton 
meeting-house : such an easy loom as that was ! " 

Mrs. Venter looked more like grasping the reins 
of the Universe than she did like crying, for all she 
sighed like a sea breeze. 

" It is all one to me ; for I calculate my weaving 
days are over. Shoo ! shoo ! " returned Mrs. Landis, 



shaking her apron at the lame hen, who was attempt- 
ing to flap her way upon the table, where a pan of 
gingerbread stood hot and fragrant from the oven. 

Mrs. Venter drew up her bonnet ribbons with a 
jerk, as though they were tied to stay this time. 

" I'd rather wear out than rust out," said she. 
" Timothy, he has e'en a'most persuaded me not to 
undertake another web of linen. ' Polly, my wife,' 
he says, " it isn't necessary. We are forehanded 
enough, so you might take life easier.' But as I told 
him, it is a rest to me to step into the loom after a 
great day's work. And then Merchant's folks came 
■over, and they wouldn't take no for an answer. The 
old lady Merchant left a mess of flax up in a big 
chest in the garret among her effects — beautiful flax, 
too, as ever I drew a hetchel through. So there it 
was, no good to nobody, just a-rotting. And they 
said they didn't know of another one anywhere but 
me that could do it. It seemed wicked to see the 
stuff wasted, and they offered me pretty good lay on 
it — to the halves. And so finally I had to consent." 
Mrs. Venter did not seem a woman to consent 
against her will, as she stood there untying her strings 
once more, with the proud flush of a successful artist 
lighting up her face. 

" It was only last week, a Friday, I took hold of it, 
and now I've got it all spun and warped, and it pes- 
ters me that I can't go right on with that diamond 
pattern. But I'll have to give it up." 

Mrs. Venter sighed again, and again it was as 
though a stiff southwester had just sprung up, as 
she started for home with the calash strings she had 
not stopped to tie at last streaming out behind her. 

" It beats all, old hen, how worldly minded that 
woman is," said Mrs. Landis, taking a brown earthen 
teapot from the corner cupboard and filling it from 
the tea-kettle, that, after trying with many a sob 
to contain itself, had at last spurted over upon the 
cat. " Rest her ! " she continued, with a contempt- 
uous snuff. " I guess getting in the loom wouldn't 
rest her no great if it was a paying out business." 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Venter went on her homeward 
way, musing over the inefficiency of Mrs. Landis. 

" How she can content herself to sit down and fold 
her hands passes my understanding. Folks ought 
to work, whether anything comes in for it or not. 
But it wouldn't be her if she didn't do that way," 
said she, picking a stone out of the road and placing 
it on the roadside wall with such thrifty dexterity 
that she hardly broke her pace. "Mrs. Landis 
means well enough, and she is a good woman to 
neighbor with, but she never will set the river afire." 
These meditations having brought her to her own 
gate, Mrs. Venter plucked off her calash, ready to be 
hung on its appointed nail behind the bedroom door 
without loss of time. Hardly was her foot across her 
own threshold, when such a slamming of doors, rat- 
tling of dishes, and brisk stepping began, that it 
seemed a platoon instead of one woman had come in. 
The awakening of the Princess's enchanted palace 
was nothing to it. The pot boiled energetically over ; 
the clock struck ; a pile of tin pans, sunning them- 
selves under the window, rattled down ; the rooster 
crowed on the door-stone ; and every chair in the 
room looked as though just ready to walk off on its 
own account. One, indeed, caught by Mrs. Venter's 
flying skirts as she passed by, toppled over; but she 
seized it on its way to the floor, put it upon its legs 
again, and swept by without an instant's pause. 

The clock was on the stroke of twelve when she 
took from a high shelf in the woodshed a gayly col- 
ored conch shell and blew a blast that waked all the 
echoes and all the roosters in the neighborhood. 
That was to call Mr. Venter from the hay-field to 
dinner, and before the clock finished its twelve vehe- 
ment strokes, Mrs. Venter had drawn out the table, 
whisked a cloth and some plates and knives and 
forks upon it, and was taking up the steaming dinner 
all on one huge blue-edged platter. By the time the 
load of hay had rumbled into the barn, everything 
was upon the table, excepting the pitcher that Mrs. 
Venter was filling at the well under the window. 
Then she heard her husband's voice, and Captain 
Cooley's dog heard it a quarter of a mile away, and 
pretending he thought it was the cat, waked her out 
of a sound sleep barking at her. 

" Most Orbe-di-ent ! I AM glad to see you ! " 
said Mr. Venter, with the energy of a trumpet. 

Mrs. Venter turned her head — anybody would — 
and saw a spare man with a self-deprecating face sit- 
ting in a shining Brewster wagon, drawn by a heavy 
black horse that seemed to be filled with untiring 
curiosity as to how he looked from behind. 



"It isn't brother Weeden ! We were not looking 
for you in hay-time, any more than the dead ! " ex- 
claimed Mrs. Venter, coming hospitably forward with 
her huge pitcher in both hands. 

" Yes, well, I believe it is me. You see my hay 
come on early and the weather was favorable, and I 
got through with no hindrance. And my oats won't 
be ready before the last of next week." 

" Yes ! Timothy makes a point of laying out his 
work so there is always something ready to take 
hold of," returned Mrs. Venter, with the air of con- 
sidering it doubtful whether anybody could go. to 
heaven who rode for pleasure in haying time. " But 
come right in. Victuals is all ready." 

" I am almost always drove, too," said Mr. Weeden, 
clambering out of his high wagon. " But I got along 
with my work strangely. No catching weather and 
no kind of a put back." 

" Sure ! " returned Mr. Venter, in a tone of good- 
natured admiration. " But go right in with Polly and 
I'll put out your horse. How many oats shall I give 
him ? Four quarts or five? Just as you say." ' 

In eight minutes more Mr. Venter was at the head 
of his table, piling up the plate of his guest in open- 
handed generosity with thick slabs of boiled'pork and 
beef, turnips and carrots, beets and cabbage. Then 
came a huge boiled Indian pudding, with the sweet- 
est of West India molasses, and doughnuts like the 
ambitious frog ; besides pie, and bread and butter 
and cheese, all dropped about upon the table as 
though by a heavy rain. 

" No more for me. I've had an elegant sufficiency," 
said Mr. Weeden, at last, after e.ating enough to carry 
a man across the great American desert. 

" No more ! I am afraid you don't like my victuals. 
You are like the little bossies that turn up their 
noses at their fodder," said Mrs. Venter. 

" Your dinner is fus'rate, and I have eat stoutly. 
Is this cheese your own make, sister?" asked Mr. 
Weeden. 

" Certain ! " returned Mrs. Venter, reproachfully. 
" I've nobody to take a step for me, and I don't want 
to have. I've enough to do without waiting on a 
hired maid. Work was never no hardship to me, and 
it is a wonder where sister Nabby's girls get their 
slack twisted ways. There is Sarah, 1 am most 
ashamed to tell of it, but I will. She don't so much 
as make her own bed ! I wouldn't have believed 
there could be such laziness untied if I hadn't seen 
it with my own eyes. The last time I was to Ham- 
pleton I went to pay her a visit. There wasn't any- 
body around to tell me the way to her room, so 1 
pushed along into the back part of the house." 

" Polly, my wife, you ought to have rung the set- 
ting-room bell, and waited for. the help to come," 
interposed Mr. Venter, in an aside loud enough for 
the tall black horse in the barn to hear, if he had 
been listening. 

But Mrs. Venter tossed her head in disdain. She 
never admitted any way to be better than her own, 
though she secretly laid away the hint for future use. 

" Oh, I thought I wouldn't wait for ceremony. I'm 
right to home to a tavern ; and I made my way out 
to where the folks were, and they directed me to 
Sarah's room. So I came upon her just as she was. 
And, if you can believe me, there she sat reading a 
novel, with the hired girl making her bed and brush- 
ing out for her. She seemed considerable flustered 
to have me see her being waited upon by inches. 
And -I didn't wonder!" concluded Mrs. Venter, with 
emphasis, looking as though suddenly converted to 
a belief in total depravity. 

While she had talked, she had been busy scraping 
and piling up the plates so that the table was nearly 
cleared when she rose from-it. 

" Now you sit down and visit with me, brother 
Weeden, while Timothy draws in his other load of 
hay. I've only a handful of dishes to get out of the 
way," she said, shaking the tablecloth to a brood of 
chickens and the mother hen, who had a shingle tied 
on her back to keep her from going through the 
picket fence into the garden. 

Before the chickens had done their clamorous 
search among the houseleeks by the door-stone, the 
" handful " of dishes was done, and Mrs. Venter had 
seated herself with her work of putting what she 
called a "window-pane patch " on a pair of butternut 
colored pantaloons, while Mr. Weeden sat in a feather- 
bed rocking-chair trying to look at home in his best 
clothes. 

" I suppose you miss sister a good deal ? " began 
Mrs. Venter, in a funereal tone, with her mouth full 
of pins. 
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" Nobody can tell how lonely 1 am," returned Mr. 
Weeden. '* I've got the best of children — good girls 
to me — all of them; but since Mary was married she 
clings to Willard, and I miss her more and more. 
Sometimes I think whether or no it isn't best to 
settle again. What should you advise, sister Polly?" 

" My advice would depend on your selection," said 
Mrs. Venter, stooping to bite off a thread. " If you 
get the right one, it may be full better for you to 
change your situation. Anybody in your mind ? " 

Mr. Weeden looked like a book sealed with seven- 
teen seals. 

" What would you think of the widow Hill ? " 

" She used to be a master hand to work. I wonder 
if she wouldn't remember how to turn the wale in 
that diamond diaper," mused Mrs. Venter. 

" She is a very likely woman," pursued Mr. Weeden. 
" But it seems Hill left her a home and life lease in 
the old place only on condition she never married 
again. And it stands to reason she will cling to the 
old homestead, seeing it fell to her from her father." 

" I want to know if that is the case ? Mr. Hill had 
a hard shell, but there was some lobster inside, and I 
wasn't looking for him to show such a carnal mind 
when he was near eternity," returned Mrs. Venter, 
throwing up her eyes and hands. She made the 
movement a useful one by bringing a linen thread 
from the hank about her neck as her hand came 
down again. Then, after pausing to pare the corners 
of the " window-pane patch," she resumed : 

" I'll tell you who is the very one. Amy Peet, over 
on the Hampleton road. She is as smart as a steel 
trap, though you would not think anybody could be 
likely and lie abed till six o'clock. But when she 
does get up she goes like an arrow shot out of a gun. 
In half an hour She has got her breakfast eat, and 
her cow milked and out to pasture, and there she is 
ready for her day's work wit.fi anybody. Yes, Amy 
is the one," she repeated, with an air of final decision. 
Mr. Weeden seemed hardly persuaded. He looked 
thoughtfully at a fly crawling along his sleeve. 

" I expect she is a driver to work, and is come of a 
good family," said he, making ready to swoop down 
upon the fly. '.' But perhaps she wouldn't wish to 
change her life. Most likely she has had chances." 

" She has had seekers, but no suitors," returned 
Mrs. Venter from the pantry, where she had just run 
to rest her arms by turning half a dozen cheeses. 
" If you say so, I'll speak a good word for you, and I 
can tell you in half a jiffy how the land lies." 

Mr. Weeden leaned back in the feather-bed chair 
and rocked. Evidently Amy Peet was not "the one." 

" Of course I don't want to bias your choice," pur- 
sued Mrs. Venter, aggrieved by her brother-in-law's 
indifference, " but, I take it, a good, capable girl like 
Amy, that'll use you well, is worth trying for." 

Mr. Weeden gazed uneasily out of the window, and 
his eyes fell on Mrs. Landis, creeping up the path 
with the lazy slowness of a fresh water fog. 

" I've been thinking about that diamond diaper," 
said she, coming in, and settling down in the coolest 
corner, "and it strikes me there's a woman at the 
Forks that'll be likely to know how to turn the wale." 

"You don't say so! Who is she?" cried Mrs. 
Venter, dexterously driving a span of flies out of the 
pantry preparatory to closing the door. 

" I couldn't tell you her name, not if I was to suffer, 
but she lives the third house from the ferry, right- 
hand side as you go up. John's wife hired her to 
weave her last web of blankets, and I remember she 
called her a dabster at the loom." 

" Then there's just a chance that she may know 
about the wale," exclaimed Mrs. Venter, with excite- 
ment — " Make you acquainted with brother Weeden, 
Mrs. Landis. But why haven't I come across this 
woman before ? It pesters me to see ! " 

" She hasn't been in the way to go much, so I was 
given to understand," returned Mrs. Landis, idly pet- 
ting her gingham pocket-handkerchief, " for she's 
been tied, hand and foot, for years, with the care of 
her sister's child. He's been dying by inches with 
the spine in his back, and them that's knowing to it 
say that the patience she's had in waiting upon him 
is beyond everything. But the Lord has taken the 
poor boy out of his misery at last," concluded she, 
with a sigh of relief, evidently persuaded that Provi- 
dence had been rather dilatory in the matter. 

"Single?" asked Mrs. Venter, with such abrupt- 
ness that Mr. Weeden nearly rocked himself over in 
his spasmodic effort at appearing unconcerned. 

"Well, yes, she is," admitted Mrs. Landis, in a de- 
precatory tone, " though they say she's as smart and 
as good-lookin' as half the married women ; and if 



this boy's folks hadn't died and left her saddled with 
him, she might have done well for herself." 

"What if you and I take the colt and ride up to 
the Forks before supper, brother Weeden ? " said 
Mrs. Venter, briskly, the minute Mrs. Landis was 
gone. " I'm proper anxious to learn how to turn that 
wale, and it's a doubt if you see much of Timothy 
before sundown anyway." 

" I'm agreeable," responded Mr. Weeden, rising 
obediently hut cautiously, because of his new boots, 
which pinched. 

" And then we can kill two birds with one stone, if 
you say so," pursued Mrs. Venter, " for on the way 
home I can make an errand at Amy Peet's, about 
borrowing her reed and harnesses." 

Before the bit was in the colt's mouth Mrs. Venter 
appeared in the stable with her shawl and calash on, 
and to save time climbed into the wagon ready to 
start the instant the colt should be attached to it. 

" I've clapped some kindlin's under the tea-kettle, 
ready to light the minute we get back," said she, 
drawing on her cotton gloves, " and I can set the 
table in two minutes ; so if you should take a notion 
to call at Amy's, we shan't be necessiated to hurry." 

Mr. Weeden hitched on the traces in nervous 
silence. To his shrinking nature there was some- 
thing appalling in this unflinching energy, giving 
him a sudden panic lest his zealous sister-in-law 
should dispose of him matrimonially before he had 
an opportunity to protest. 

"I don't want to commit myself just yet, sister 
Polly ; that is, I should rather not," said he, mount- 
ing to a seat beside her, and appropriating the atom 
of cushion remaining for him. " The fact is, I have — 
in one sense — as you might say — I have got some- 
body in my mind." 

He had something in his throat as well, clearly, for 
his words flowed intermittently, like water from a 
jug when the stopple has dropped inside. 

"Any one I know?" asked Mrs. Venter, glibly; 
not the least obstruction in her speech. 

" I think it's a doubt if you ever heard of her, 
though I guess you remember her father. Elder 
Mclntire, who used to be such a powerful hand at 
protracted meetings." 

" To be sure ! " replied Mrs. Venter, dovetailing 
together her fingers, that missed their knitting work. 

" Well ; I took quite a shine to Huldah when I was 
a youngster, for all I was considerable older than she 
was then — " 

Mr. Weeden was plainly of the opinion that time 
had since rectified this discrepancy of age. 

" We went together for a spell, but that same win- 
ter I kept the school in your deestrict, and saw 
Betsy, you know." Here the widower blew his nose 
with a plaintive blast that terrified the colt, and 
nearly caused the overturn of the wagon. A breath- 
less pause ensued, during which the animal assumed 
the position of a biped, and Mrs. Venter sat with her 
skirts gathered up, ready to jump. 

" Seems a little frisky," remarked Mr. Weeden, 
coolly, as the colt came down on all fours again. 
" But, as I was saying about Huldah. The Elder got 
the Ohio fever a year or two after I married with 
Betsy, and moved his family out there. Since that 
he's died, and the children are scattered, and what's 
become of Huldah is more'n I can find out. You 
see, as I'm situated, I feel delicate about asking." 

" Sure she hasn't settled down ? " asked Mrs. Ven- 
ter, with a sharp eye to the colt's ears. 

" She hadn't the last I heard, and sometimes I'm 
almost tempted to take a trip to the west'ard and 
look her up." 

"That's just as you feel to, of course, brother 
Weeden," rejoined Mrs. Venter, disapprovingly ; 
" but if you went on a wild-goose chase, and didn't 
get her after all, you'd begretch your outlay, wouldn't 
you ? when here's Amy Peet right at hand and — " 

" I suppose I'm foolish," interrupted Mr. Weeden, 
apologetically, " but I really am quite sot on wanting 
to see Huldah before trying anybody else. Still, as 
my luck is so uncertain in that quarter, I wouldn't 
mind calling on Miss Peet meanwhile, if you could 
manage it so that she wouldn't suspect I meant any- 
thing by it." Which shrewd remark brought them 
to the third house from the ferry, right-hand side as 
you go up. 

" You just hang hold of the colt's head, brother, 
and I'll take care of myself," cried Mrs. Venter, dis- 
playing a blue glimmer of cotton hose as she slipped 
nimbly down between the wagon wheels. " I guess 
I'd better go right in, and you can follow on as soon 
as vou've hitched." 



A second later, the lady of the house, sorting 
thrums at her loom, was startled by a brisk rapping, 
and hurried to the door, rag-bag in hand, never 
doubting that she should meet the tin peddler. 

"I came to inquire whether or no you could tell 
me anything about turning this wale," began Mrs. 
Venter, pulling a huge towel from her pocket before 
she had fairly crossed the threshold. 

The lady scrutinized it closely, holding it close to 
her near-sighted eyes, while Mrs. Venter, too anxious 
to speak another word, or even to sit, breathlessly 
watched her. If anybody in these degenerate days 
could read the meaning of that diamond pattern, it 
did seem as if it might be this woman, who looked 
like the very spirit of divination, as she stood there 
tracing her finger along the mysterious lines with the 
air of a professional palmister. 

" It'll come to me in a minute," said she, thought-' 
fully smoothing her side curls, " for I've woven yards 
and yards of it, — yes, I've got it now! Of course 
you know how to throw up "a herring-bone? Well, 
it's just about as easy throwing up a diamond. You 
draw in your warp — " 

Mrs. Venter " hung upon the lips of her narrating, ' ' 
regardless of a subdued squeaking of sole leather in 
the doorway, and thus her brother-in-law paused un- 
noticed behind her, listening to a confused conglom- 
erate of words, largely composed of shuttles, treadles, 
and wales. Certainly there was nothing of an affect- 
ing nature in them, and yet 'as Mr. Weeden lingered 
he appeared strangely excited, working his eyebrows' 
mechanically up and down like the bellows of an 
accordeon — a habit of his when deeply moved. 

'' Why, Huldah Mclntire, you don't say it's you ! " 
cried he, rushing forward at the first period ; " I 
thought you were t'other side of the Alleghanies ! " 

" Yes, my name is Mclntire," responded she, rather 
stiffly, " but I declare you have the advantage of me." 

"Think a minute, Huldah," implored Mr. Weeden, 
milking his whiskers nervously, " I. used to be a par- 
ticular friend oiyourn ! " 

Miss Mclntire peered at him intently through her 
glasses, very much as if he had been a fly's eye under 
a microscope — then blushed precipitately. 

" Bless me if it isn't Ephraim Weeden. This is a 
surprise ! " cried she, hospitably extending him the 
towel to shake. "Now I get a good sight at you, I 
should know you in Boston." 

" I'll be looking at your loom a<spell, if you've 
no objections, Miss Mclntire," put in Mrs. Venter 
with prodigious shrewdness, giving an explanatory 
" Ahem ! " as she passed her brother-in-law in enter- 
ing the adjoining room. Before closing the door, she 
was enabled, by Miss Mclntire's short-sightedness, to 
express her approval of that lady in vigorous panto- 
mime, that Mr. Weeden might not fail to propose 
through fear of displeasing his deceased wife's rela- 
tive. Indeed, had Mrs. Venter suddenly discovered a 
new planet she could hardly have felt more exultant 
than she did in bringing to light this talented woman 
who could turn the wale, and she was highly desirous 
of securing to her family such a celebrity. 

It may be that Huldah's weaving accomplishments 
did not weigh with Mr. Weeden as much as some 
other merits of hers which he remembered in the 
past, for it is certain that their conversation never 
once reverted to looms, though they had ample time 
to discuss former huskings, paring-bees, and like 
trivial matters in the two hours which followed. For 
Mrs. Venter benevolently consented to stay to tea, 
spite of the secret misgivings as to the^ffect of the 
twilight upon the colt's nerves. <^P* 

" I wonder what Timothy'll say," said she, when at 
length the wagon was rolling jerkily homeward. 
" He'll be at a stand to know what's got us." 

" One thing's sure, we shan't be long on the road," 
responded Mr. Weeden, sheepishly. " 'Tisn't as if I 
had a call to stop at Amy Peet's, you know ! " 

"Amy Peet would make a master good wife," re- 
turned Mrs. Venter, rather regretfully. " But take 
it by and large, I don't know but I'd full sooner it 
would be old Elder Mclntire's daughter. She is a 
beater at the loom, sure enough," she added, in a tone 
of brisk resignation. " Well, it has all happened real 
providential, as you may say," she went on, as they 
drove forward under the light of the planet Venus 
hanging low before them like a guiding star. "It 
looks as if it was all planned out for a lure to get you 
and Huldah together. And I feel as though it'd ought 
to be a lesson when I think how there I was only 
this morning regretting and rebelling because my 
neighbors had forgotten, as well as myself, how to 
turn that wale." — Frances Lee. 



